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LOVE  OF  MUSIC. 

The  love  of  music  is  certainly  spreading  with 
prodigious  rapidity  through  all  classes,  and  we 
hail  this  fact  with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  as  we 
are  practically  sure  that  it  is  an  innocent  and 
a  never-failing  recreation,  which  tends  to  pre¬ 
clude  an  immoral  employment  of  leisure  hours, 
and  to  refine  and  purify  the  mind.  If  the  ele¬ 
gant  and  pure  delights  of  mixed  domestic  so¬ 
ciety  have  superseded  the  rude  joys  of  clubs  and 
the  dangers  of  the  gaming  table— if  the  drawing¬ 
room  is  now  held  to  possess  stronger  attractions 
than  the  long-protacted  boon-companionship 
after  dinner— much  of  the  chastening  power  is 


ignorance  and  stupidity.  It  is  not  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  write  a  panegyric,  nor  a  satire  on  the 


one  instrument,  while  the  rest  are  mere  rcTn- 
plissage^  poorly  compensated  for  the  gothic 


music  of  Germany,  but  to  describe  its  effects  |  grandeur,  and  elaborate  contrivance  of  the  old 
upon  the  feelings.  Praising  all  is  praising  I  school.  On  this  account,  it  is  not  surprising 
none  ;  there  are  doubts  concerning  such  ideal  f  that  such  productions  should  be  now  scarcely 
beauties  of  particular  styles  as  are  supported ;  remembered ;  while  compositions,  long  ante- 
b/  exclusive  admiration.  It  cannot  be  said,  |  rior  to  them,  are  still  regarded  with  interest, 
that  the  Germans  have  no  national  music. '  and  often  with  admiration.  From  the  ponder* 
The>  have  had  many  men  of  great  abilities,  i  ous  and  heavy  style  of  the  early  symphonies, 
who  have  never  been  in  Italy,  and  who  have  [and  from  the  light  uninteresting  one  which 
disdained  to  pillage  the  works  of  their  neigh-  i:  succeeded  it,  our  great  author  formed  a  third,  in 
bors ;  but  the  present  cast  of  German  meMy  which  he  seems  to  have  improved  wonderfully 
can  as  easily  be  traced  from  the  opera  songs  of!  on  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  both.  In 
the  Italians,  as  the  taste  of  most  German  com-  him  we  constantly  find  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
posers  and  performers  from  that  of  the  best  j  his  subject ;  while,  by  not  often  confining  him- 
singersof  Italy.  Two  facts  are  universally  es- 1  self  to  the  laws  of  strict  he  avoids  the 

due  to  music,  which  has  added  a  new  and  a  live- [  tablished ;  the  first,  that  there  is  very  little  good !  monotony  with  which  that  species  of  compo* 
lier  charm  to  female  accomplishment,  and  en- 1  singing  by  the  natives  of  any  part  of  Europe,  sition  is  sometimes  charged.  This  freedom  of 
larged  the  means  of  elegant  and  reciprocal  ■  except  Italy;  the  second,  that  though  the  Ital-  manner  by  no  means  destroys  the  unity  of  his 

ians  excel  the  people  of  all  other  nations,  in  vo- '  design ;  for  every  subject,  or  episode,  rises  so 
cal  music,  yet  the  Germans,  with  few  excep-  *  naturally  from  the  principal  theme,  that  it  is 
lions,  excel  even  the  Italians  in  the  construction  ■  never  lost  to  the  hearer ;  although,  satiety  is 
and  use  of  most  instruments.  Perhaps  it  is  not  avoided  by  the  infinite  variety  which  the  ge* 
difficult  to  account  for  the  musical  exellence  of!  nius  and  skill  of  the  author  enable  him  to  be* 
mils  and”  fosters  talent  wherever  found.  To  j  these  two  nations;  the  language  of  the  Ger- 1  stow  on  it. 

exalt  the  profession  by  the  real  elevation  of  its  j  mans  is  among  those  that  are  the  least  fovora-ji  Haydn’s  harmony  is  clear,  not  often  very  re¬ 
members  in  knowledge  and  moral  and  Intel- j  ble  to  music,  and  very  little  vocal  music  is  per- 1  dundant,  but  always  effective.  If  we  compare 
lectual  refinement,  is  the  first  object  with  us  [  formed  among  them,  except  to  Italian  words,  I  his  last  symphonies  with  those  which  he 
in  promulgating  these  opinions— to  extend  the  [even  in  their  operas  ;  it  was,  therefore,  natural  wrote  at  an  early  period,  we  shall  observe  that 
apprehension  and  the  love  of  the  l)eauties  of  art,  f  that  instrumental  music  should  become  the !  a  taste  for  fuller  harmony  seems  to  have  in¬ 
bymaking  some  proficiency  in  music,  a  quali- 1  general  object.  [creased  with  his  years.  This  was  natural — 

fication  demanded  in  our  public  education,  is  S  The  number  of  schools,  where  instnimental  for  the  resources  and  effects  of  harmony  are 
the  second — because,  each  will  contribute  to  the  [music  is  taught,  increases  the  number  of  com-  inexhaustible,  and  they  often  aid  the  musician, 


amusement,  both  to  the  rougher  and  the  gen¬ 
tler  sex.  We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that 
the  advantage  may  be  universally  extended, 
and  no  agency  can  be  more  effectual  than  one 
which  opens  the  avenues  to  science,  and  ad- 


value  and  the  excellence  of  the  other,  and  both 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 


petitors;  and  the  munificence  of  the  German!  oven  when  his  fancy  and  invention  fail.  I  do 
princes,  who  keep  numerous  bands  of  perform- i  not,  by  this  remark,  mean  to  insinuate  that 
ers,  not  only  for  the  service  of  the  court,  but '  Haydn’s  fancy  or  invention  had  failed  when  he 
the  field,  cannot  but  incite  the  most  vigorousi  produced  the  symphonies  which  were  first  per- 
Gemiany  has  furnished  a  great  number  of  efforts  to  excel.  formed  at  Salomon’s  concert,  for  they  are  just- 

professors  of  uncommon  talents,  whose  pro-|  With  respect  to  the  fine  arts,  it  seems  as  if,Uy  classed  among  the  finest  of  his  writings. 


GERMAN  MUSIC. 


In  modulation,  Haydn  may  lay  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  great  discoverer ;  and  it  appears  to 
me  that,  in  this  branch  of  musical  art,  he  has 
never  bwn  equalled.  Again  reverting  to  the 


ductions  and  performances  have  both  charmed  j  every  school  and  every  country  had  its  pe- 
and  astonished  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  it  is|jculiar  vices  as  well  as  virtues.  In  music,  the 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  the  best  German  i  Lombard,  Venetian,  and  Neapolitan  schools 
musicians  of  the  present  age,  with  a  few  ex- jhave  characteiistic  distmetions :  thesame  might 
ceptions,  are  to  he  found  out  of  their  own  l)e  proved  of  the  several  styles  of  composi- j  schools  which  preceded  him,  it  may  be  ob- 
country.  Indeed,  it  has  been  obsened,  that,  ^  tors  and  performance  in  the  principal  cities:  served  that  the  old  instrumental  authors  were 
from  whatever  cause,  transplanted  Germans,  j  of  Germany  ;  Vienna  being  most  remarkable[v^ry  sparing  in  their  use  of  modulation.  In- 
coeteris  paribus,  surpass,  in  most  of  the  fine | for  fire  and  invention  ;  Manheim,  for  neat  and, deed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were 
arts,  those  that  remaui  in  their  original  soil,  (brilliant  execution;  Berlin,  for  counterpoint,  j  sensible  of  the  prodigious  effects  it  may  be 
By  travelling,  musicians  lose,  among  local  par-! and  Brunswick  for  taste.  But  without  oppos-iirnade  to  produce.  The  writers  of  the  middle 
tialities,  that  veneration  for  a  particular  style,  !;ing  town  to  town,  and  state  to  state,  it  may  be  school  were  still  more  insipid  in  this  respect. 

_ l.*  l  1  •  _ _ _ _ *  il  *1  .  1  .  .  1  •  1  '  ^  ^  - - -  A 


hazard  a  single  thought  for  which  classical  au-[ry.  The  Italians  are  apt  to  be  too  the  truth  than  we  are  now  apt  to  imagine. 

Uiority  cannot  be  i)roduced.  land  the  Germans  too  cZa6oratc  ;  insomuch,  that:  Haydn,  rejecting  those  paths  through  which 

The  musicians  of  almost  every  town,  and  Snusic,  if  I  may  hazard  the  thought,  seems  p/uy  his  predecessors  had  been  content  to  tread, 
every  band  in  tlie  service  of  a  German  prince, !  to  tlie  Italians,  and  work  to  the  Germans.  The  with  such  remarkable  uniformity,  opened  for 
however  small  his  dominions,  erect  themselves;  Italians  are  the  only  people  on  earth,  who  can|,ftiBiself  new  routes;  and  so  various  and  wide 
into  a  musical  monarchy,  mutually  jealous  of  i  irifle  with  grace,  as  the  Germans  have  alone :  i^^tve  been  his  incursions  in  the  regions  of  mod- 
each  other,  and  all  unanimously  jealous  of  the  Uhe  power  to  render  even  labor  pleasing.  m.  ,ulation,  that  he  seems  to  have  left  to  others 

Italians,  who  come  into  their  country  ;  there  is|  -  [little  more  choice  than  of  following  his  steps. 

no  inconsiderable  prejudice  operating  on  alllj  the  musical  student,  no.  ii.  i  The  modulation  of  Haydn,  though  it Jfrequent- 


sides.  As  to  the  Itiilians,  it  is  too  often  theg 
case,  that  they  are  caressf‘d,  courted,  and  fre¬ 
quently  rewarded  with  double  the  siilary  thatf 


[continued  FROM  PAGE  17.] 

Tlie  writers  whom  I  have  already  named  as 
forming  the  middle  school  of  instrumental  mu- 


ly  surprises,  never  fails  to  please.  This  is  a 
proof  of  the  exquisite  art  with  which  it  is  con- 
I  ducted,  and  which  make  his  works  the  finest 

is  paid  even  to  such  natives  as  have  the  claim  ofjlsic,  when  they  shook  off  the  trammels  under  studies,  on  this  account,  that  can  be  proposed  to 
superior  iiM*rit.  j;  which  the  earlier  masters  had  labored  for  im-j  a  young  musician. 

Tlie  Germans,  therefore,  under  such  a  pro- [mortality,  introduced  little  to  supply  the  want  Although  our  author  is  thus  ^eat  in  modu- 
vocation,  must  not  be  too  severely  censured  for  ;  of  that  nerv  e  and  vigor  which  the  latter  fre-  lation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  arrange- 
underrating  the  talents  of  many  great  Italian 'quently  displayed.  jnient  of  some  of  his  movements,  there  are 

masters,  and  treating  them  with  a  contempt  ;  Subjects  occasionally  elegant,  but  too  often ,  too  much  license  and  caprice.  In  that  fine 
and  severity  which  is  due  only  to  the  grossest » trifling,  and  long  tiresome  passages,  played  byisymphony,  No.  10,  of  those  written  for  Salo- 
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Nothing  is  left  to  chance :  but,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  every  thing  shows  the  man  of  superior  ge¬ 
nius,  and  the  laborious  student.  Great  labor 
is  the  price  which  all  must  pay  for  great  excel¬ 
lence. 

The  example  of  Haydn  is  not  wanting  to 
prove  this  truth ;  nevertheless,  it  is  useful  to 
call  it  to  mind,  in  this  age  of  charlatanarie^ 
when  there  are  some  bold  enough  to  assert, 
and  others  weak  enough  to  believe,  that  vast 
acquisitions  may  be  made  with  little  labor,  if: 
not  alogether  without  it.  I 

I  shall  consider  Haydn’s  vocal  writings  on! 
some  future  occasion.  1 


mon,  the  transition  from  Eb  to  G,  between  the 
first  and  second  movements,  always  affects  me 
unpleasantly,  and  diminishes,  in  some  measure, 
the  delight  which  the  adagio  is  so  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  afford.  The  transition  back  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  key,  is  of  course  equally  harsh. 

The  scale  of  C  major,  in  which  the  trio  is 
written,  is  introduced  more  happily  by  an  ar¬ 
tifice  which  Haydn  frequently  adopts.  He 
repeats  G,  the  third  of  the  original  tonic  Eb,  five 
times.  During  this  reiteration,  the  mind  sup- 


to  offer  an  opinion  ;  but  we  may  go  so  far  as 
to  say,  that,  as  a  general  defence  of  music  from 
the  attacks  of  those  who  treat  it  as  a  frivolous 
art,  the  author  reasons  in  a  strictly  philoso¬ 
phical,  most  convincing,  and  eloquent  manner. 

Mr.  Worgan*  (the  author)  is  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  opponent  of  the  music  at  present  fash-- 
iondble.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  older, 
at  least  the  more  scientific  and  solid  school. 
He  thinks  that  music  has  been,  and  may  again 
become,  an  intellectual  art,  but  that  it  is  now, 
with  few  exceptions,  reduced  to  a  trivial  amuse¬ 
ment,  suitable  only  to  feeble  understandings, 
or  to  minds  that,  whether  capable  or  not  of 
thought,  are  never  occupied  but  with  subjects 
that  afford  no  excercise  to  the  faculties — sub¬ 
jects  always  puerile  and  fugitive,  and  some- 
1  times  pernicious.  He  is  indignant  at  the  do- 
:  minion  here  of  performers,  the  subserv  iency  of 
masters,  and  the  subjection  of  the  art.  He  says, 

“  To  begin  then  with  a  home  question.  What  is 
^  the  state  of  music  in  England?  What,  indeed! 
i  exclaim  the  German  aiW  Italian  cognoscenti, 
i  Practically  a  mountain,  scientifically  a  molehill ; 

I  sensuously  every  thing,  intellectually  nothing, 
i  The  singer  is  an  idol,  the  composer  its  pedestal ; 
the  instrumental  performer  a  dealer  in  legerdo- 
I  main,  and  the  master  a  teacher  of  it.” 

The  following  piquant  representation,  though 
I  rather  highly  colored,  has  a  good  deal  of  truth 
I  in  it. 

“  ‘  Pray,  Madam,  what  is  music  in  score  ?’  ‘  Oh, 
music  in  score  is  a  frightful  heap  of  notes.  Pray, 

I  don’t  talk  of  it.  It  makes  me  quite  nervous.  Have 
you  heard  the  Sontag  sing  Di  tanti  palpiti.’ — ‘  No, 
Madam.’ — ‘  Oh,  enviable  creature  !  What  a  treat 
you  have  to  come.’  This  is  music  in  England. 

“  ‘  What  music  had  you,  last  night,  at  Mrs. 
Mawkish's  ?’ — ‘  Oh,  delightful  !  We  had  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Boat  Song  ;  I’d  be  a  Butterfly  ;  Wilt  thou 
say  farewell,  Love  ;  Oh,  Lady  fair;  I've  been 
roaming;  and  all  that's  charming  and  fashiona¬ 
ble.  You  are  fond  of  music.  Miss  Matilda?' — 

;  ‘  Oh,  doatingly.’ — ‘  Which  do  you  prefer,  vocal 
^  or  instrumental  music  ?' — ‘  Oh,  I  don't  know — in- 
Istrumental,  I  think. — ‘Indeed,  whose  composi¬ 
tions  are  you  partial  to  ?’ — ‘  Whose,  Why  Hart’s 
and  Weippert’s,  to  be  sure.’ — Ehem  !  This  is  mu- 


During  this  reiteration,  the  mind  sup- 
plies  the  connecting  harmonies,  and  thus  gives 
to  a  transition  the  effect  of  a  modulation.  | 
A  more  extraordinary  license  than  that  just 
mentioned,  is  taken  by  our  author  in  his  Sonata,' 
op.  78,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Bartolozzi.  The  first  || 
movement  is  in  Eb,  the  second  in  E.  Nothing, !' 
I  think,  can  exceed  the  disagreeable  effect  thus 
produced  by  the  immediate  succession  of  two 
scales  so  unrelated  to  each  other.  All  analogy 
is  set  at  defiance,  in  this  instance,  and  we  can  1 
only  regard  it  as  one  of  those  freaks  in  which  | 
the  greatest  men  will  sometimes  indulge,  and  [ 
which  must  be  overlooked,  on  the  ground  ofj 
their  general  excellence.  | 

In  the  management  of  the  wind  instruments,  I 
Haydn  shines  conspicuously  eminent.  It  was  | 
he,  indeed,  who  contributed  most  largely  to ; 


MUSICAL.  PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR  THE  FLUTE.  ■ 

We  have  seen  the  First  American^  from 
the  third  London  edition”  of  “Alexan¬ 
der’s  COMPLETE  Preceptor  for  the 
Flute,”  professed  to  be  “  entirely  on  a  new 
principal we  suppose  the  editor  meant  prin¬ 
ciple.  This  book  is  published  by  Firth  &  Hall, 
Music  Sellers,  of  New-York,  and  contains  48 
pages,  well  printed.  The  introduction  says, 
“  There  are  many  Treatises  already  published 
for  the  Flute,  many  of  which  possess  no  in¬ 
considerable  degree  of  merit ;  at  the  same  time 


out  seeking  further  assistance.”  The  author’s 
principal  design  is,  (he  says)  to  remove  these 
obstructions,  by  an  entire  new  and  simple  prin¬ 
ciple.  Had  he  said  principal  here,  perhaps 


it  would  have  been  more  appropriate,  for,  to' 
think  to  learn  the  Flute  without  any  other  as-! 
sistance,  we  do  not  believe 


nor  that  any  man 
has  ever  played  a  Flute  or  any  other  instni- 
ment  correctly,  without  the  assistance  of  a  Mas- 
I  ter.  However  this  work  is  good  in  its  place, 
and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  one 
desirous  of  becoming  a  good  player.  A  note  on 
lithe  third  page,  says,  “experience  proves  that 
I  easy  pleasing  subjects,  combined  with  familiar 
airs,  arranged  as  lessons,  are  more  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  advancement  of  the  learner  than 
pieces,”  &c.  This  contradicts  the  experience 
of  all  eminent  masters;  for  when  pupils,  or  ra- 


his  own  time  and  actions — with  a  complete  or¬ 
chestra  at  his  command,  by  whose  aid  any  ef- 1 
fects  which  he  had  conceived  might  be  instant- 1 
ly  tried.  .  j 

Long  experience,  and  the  frequent  hearing 
of  his  productions  correctly  performed,  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  a  fine  musical  composer.  He 
is  not  like  the  poet  or  painter,  who  can  at  once ; 
perceive  the  effect  of  his  labors  ;  but  he  must 
often  require  the  assistance  of  many  agents, ' 
and  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  such  aid  the 
slow  progress  of  instrumental  music,  before  the 
time  of  Haydn,  may  be  partly  attributed.  He 
availed  himself  nobly  of  the  advantages  which 
his  good  fortune  presented,  and  while  his  de¬ 
lightful  compositions  excite  our  admiration,  the 
great  advance  which  the  musical  art  made, 
through  him,  demands  our  gratitude. 

No  musician  could  ever  pretend  to  higher 
natural  endowments  than  Haydn,  and  no  one 
ever  seems  to  have  cultivated  his  talents  with 
more  assiduity.  This  is  apparent  in  almost  all 
his  productions,  the  ease  and  freedom  of  which 
are  entirely  owing  to  the  care  bestowed,  not 
only  on  the  general  arrangement  of  the  whole, 
but  in  the  judicious  distribution  of  each  part. 


a  rapid  sale  for  their  work.  | 

for  the  piano  forte.  I 

“  My  hark  shall  tempt  the  seas  no  more?^ 
Bourne  has  just  re-published  a  ballad  by  this 
title,  (the  words  by  R.  Ryan,  and  Music  by  E. 
Solis,)  on  violet,  straw,  and  other  colored  pa¬ 
per,  embellished  by  a  lithographic  sea-scene 
vignette.  The  melody  is  smooth  and  grace¬ 
ful.  If  our  memory  deceives  us  not,  there  are 
some  changes  made  from  the  original,  which 
makes  it  nothing  better  except  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  copy-right. 

I  THE  MUSICAL  REFORMER. 

I  A  pamphlet  containing  three  very  entertain¬ 
ing  and  not  uninstructive  essays,  has  lately 
ibeen  published  in  London.  The  first  essay  is 
entitled  “  An  Apology  for  Intellectual  Music;” 


!  “  The  Seven  Last  Words  of  our  Redeemer  on 
{the  Cross.” 
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O'  We  offer  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
the  several  editors,  (amounting  to  more  than  se¬ 
venty,)  _who  have  so  kindly  noticed  the  Euter- 
peiad,  in  their  respective  journals.  If  our  labors 
have  hitherto  merited  these  unsolicited  notices, 
we  hope  that  our  future  exertions  may  obtain  the 
same  favorable  regard. — We  speak  the  simple  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  heart,  when  we  say,  that  if  an  ardent 
devotion  to  our  profession,  and  constant  exertions 
to  please  the  understandings  and  tastes  of  those 
for  whom  we  write,  and  if  sincere  endeavors  to 
make  our  work  both  instructive  and  amusing,  can 
obtain  for  us  the  patronage  and  approbation  of 
the  professor  andythe  amateur  of  music — most 
surely  shall  they  be  obtained. 


SPRING  ORATORIO] 

Of  the  J^ew~York  Sacred  Music  Society^  at  St. 
PauVs  Church.,  on  Thursday  evening.,  May  13. 

Leader  of  the  Orchestra,  .  .  U.  C.  Hill. 

Conductor, . Samuel  Earle. 

Organist,  .......  Wm.  Blondell. 

Trumpet, . .  J,  S.  Norton. 

PART  I. 

Overture.  Iphigeni,  Gluck. 

Chorus.  O  Father,  whose  Almighty  power,  Handel. 
Solo.  Sound  the  Trumpet  in  Jerusalem, 
with  obligato  Trumpet  by  Mr.  Norton,  Miss 
L.  Gillingham,  Himmel. 

Chorus.  Lift  up  your  heads,  Handel. 

Solo.  Sweet  Bird,  with  obligato  Organ  ac¬ 
companiment,  Miss  E.  Gillingham,  Handel. 

Solo.  Judgment  Hymn,  Mr.  S.  Earle, 


Trumpet  Mr.  Norton, 


vey  to  the  palate  ;  they  are  like  the  gifted  tones 
of  Mourmahal : — 

“  And  then  her  voice',  ’tis  more  than  human. 

Never  till  now  had  it  been  given 

To  lips  of  so  lovely  a  woman. 

To  utter  notes  so  fresh  from  heaven  ; 

Sweet  as  the  breath  of  angel  sighs. 

When  angel  sighs  are  most  human.” 

We  should  not  forget  to  mention  the  obligato 
accompaniment  to  “  Sweet  Bird,”  on  the  organ, 
by  Blondell.  Many  of  the  tones  of  the  mellow  in¬ 
strument,  under  the  skilful  touch  of  the  perform¬ 
er,  equalled  the  sweetness,  without  the  shrillness, 
of  the  octave  flute. 

The  editor  of  the  Evening  Post^  after  making 
some  remarks  on  the  performances,  says  :  “  The 
ffnale.,  Handel’s  grand  double  chorus, The  horse 

1  1  *  *  1  1  *.i  ^ 


Double  Chorus.  He  gave  them  Hailstones,  Handel. 


M.  Luther,  and  his  rider,”  was  executed  with  a  degree  of  ef- 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Remarks  on  the  Overture  to  Artaxerxes  are 
unavoidably  omitted  this  week. 

An  original  Glee,  by  O.  Shaw,  will  appear  in 
our  next  number. 

An  extract  from  a  “  Diary”  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  lately  returned  from  Europe,  and  an  ar¬ 
ticle  headed  ‘‘Psalmody,”  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Brant¬ 
ley,  of  Philadelphia,  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Other  communications  will  be  attended  to. 

Music  under  consideration. — A  sacred  piece  en¬ 
titled  “Aurora;”  a  song  entitled  “Wine  gives 
pleasure,”  and  a  duet  entitled  “  Soft  be  the  gently  I  formances. 
breathing  notes.”  Will  the  author  favor  us  with 
the  last  arrangement  of  his  duet  ^ 


PART  II. 

Overture,  Jomelli. 

Chorus.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,  ^  Handel. 

Miss  L.  Gillingham,  With  verdure 


The  Heavens  are  Telling,  from 


Solo. 
clad. 

Chorus. 
the  Creation, 

Solo,  Let  the  Bright  Seraphim,  Miss 
Gillingham,  Trumpet,  Mr. Norton,  Handel. 

Grand  double  Chorus.  The  Horse  and  his 
Rider,  from  Israel  in  Egypt,  Handel. 


E. 


Hadyn. 

Haydn. 


feet  which  reflects  much  credit  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Sacred  Music  Society.  Indeed,  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  most  of  the  choir  arc  amateurs,  the 
execution  of  this  difiiciilt  chorus  must  give  almost 
as  much  surprise  as  it  did  pleasure.  This  feeling 
will  very  naturally  be  heightened  by  the  reflection 
that  most  of  the  performers,  both  in  the  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  department,  are  Americans, 
and  the  majority  of  them  of  our  own  city  ;  as  this 
circumstance  evinces  that  musical  taste  among  us 
of  which  we  have  not  heretofore  had  much  to 


In  our  last  we  referred  to  the  selections,  &c.  of  undergoing  successful  cultivation.” 

this  Oratorio  ;  we  now  come  to  speak  of  the  per- 


CONCERT  OF  THE  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
lady  was  called  to 


The  Overtures  were  very  w^ell  exe- n  the  concert  at  masonic  hall. 

cuted,  and  the  chorusses,  with  the  exception  of  On  the  25th  of  last  month,  a  Concert  of  Vocal 

“  ”=  J,''®'"  ‘‘The  heavens  ^nd  Instrumental  Music  was  given  at  Masonic 

arc  tolling,”  were  given  m  a  spirited  and  effective  h^,,^  ,,y  jt 

manner.  tt  v  -i  x  ...  !  was  but  thinly  attended.  Those  who  were  not 

In  the  chorus  of  “Hegave  them  hailstones,”the  irtd  rfr. 

The  Second  Concert  this  year,  of  this  Society,!  time  was  miserably  kept;  consequently  the  parts  listened’ to  with  much  satisfaction.  Mr.  Hansen 
will  be  given  at  Masonic  Hall,  on  or  about  the,  were  disjointed,  and  the  performance  rendered  c'a  ♦!  \  •  i  Vl*  *  ^ 

engcre  Iho  Piano  is  made  10  spMk  almost  every ,  tlie  effect  la  grand  in  the  eitreme.  This  spirited  lone,  accompanied  by  much  tendernem  and  depth 
language  to  which  music  is  known,  is  engaged  ;•  and  masterly  movement  is  written  a  due  con,  and  of  exoression  He  aavp  a  series  of  variations  nn 
and  an  amateur  lady  of  distinction,  who  has  re- ‘‘is  one  of  those  few  chorusses  by  Handel,  in  fu;  ♦  iU  c  *♦  *  c+i  nv  n 

ccivcd  nstructions  under  the  celebrated  pianist  ,  which  tlierc  is  no  fugue,  or  point  of  imitation,  ex-  Haired  Laddie,”  which  astonished  ail  present.  He 
Moscheles,  of  London,  has  also  kindly  consented  ■  cept  in  the  echoes  of  the  two  choirs  The  instru-  executed  an  air,  quite  sostenuto,  on  one  string, 
to  assist  on  the  occasion.  It  will  be  recollected,  mental  parts  are  so  active  and  full,  without  oc-  vyhile  at  the  same  time  a  tremiilo  areomnaniment 
that  these  Concerts  are  given  for  a  charitable  ob- _  casioning  the  least  confusion,  that  if  the  eight  upej,  the  next  was  perfectly  perceptible  Want 
jeet.  -  :  voice  parts  were  silent,  the  accompamments  might  of  room  forbids  bur  giving  other  particulars. 

ITALIAN  PERFORMERS.  I  be  played  With  good  effect.  ° _ 

Two  distinguished  performers,  one  tenor,  the  ■ ,  T^c  chor'J®  of  “  The  heavens  are  telling,’ which  cTr'vnptvA  m 
other  bass,  have  been  engaged  at  V'enice,  through  to  be  thecAf/dofuiTcofthcCrea- 

Uie  exertions  of  professor  Da  Ponte,  and  are  soon  was  but  poorly  performed.  The  parts  We  understand  that  this 

expected  in  this  country.  Other  Italian  perform-  together  but  seldom,  and  the  tones  imperfect,  i*  Philadelphia,  by  the  united  voice  of  the  amateurs 

ers  'are  also  expected  ;  among  them,  the  two  broV'  ®  of  Italian  Music,  in  consequence  of  the  warm  and 

there,  Sapio,  from  London.  An  attempt  will  be  •  struck,  for  our  feelings  were  worked  up  to  a  plireii-  general  approbation  she  had  received  in  this  city, 
made,  (and  a  successful  one  too,  we  hope,)  to  re-l^?*  however,  yet  hope  to  hear  the  Sacred  We  are  glad  to  hear,  that  in  her  the  admirers  of 

vive  the  Italian  Opera  in  this  country  In  thisii  Society  do  justice  to  this  inimitable  chorus.!  the  art  to  which  she  has  devoted  herself,  have  not 

city  alone,  we  doubt  not,  there  is  sufficient  taste !  ‘V®  who  attempted  to  sing '  been  disappointed.  Mr.  Walsh,  editor  of  the  Aa- 

and  wealth  to  support  one  a  con.sidcrable  portion  “  Luther’s  Judgnicnt  Hymn.  In  many  parts  his.  tional  Gazette,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
of  each  year.  The  long  period  of  Garcia’s /roupr''^®*®®  very  imperfect ;  his  articulation  bad.  Concert  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  21st  May:— 

and  some  of  the  words  incorrectly  pronounced  ;  There  w  as  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  ladies  at 
for  example  ;  “  cre-o-ted”  for  “created.”  A  suf-|  the  Hall  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  to  hear  the 
ficient  distinction  also  was  not  made  between  the  j  Signorina  Da  Ponte  and  Miss  Taylor.  Most  of 
uttering  of  many  of  the  w’ords;  for  example  :  Uhe  best  know’n  amateurs  among  the  gentlemen  of 
“  sccan-<l,”  for  “  see  and  hearJ*^  He  evidently  ouf  city  w’ere  also  present,  and  we  believe  that 
w'anted  feeling  and  confidence.  i  their  decision  w^as  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Sig‘ 

tres,  there  is  a  prospect  of  performing  a  Tragedy  '  Of  the  tw'o  Miss  Gillinghams’  performance,  w’ej  /lorinu,  as  eminently  gifted  and  taught,  after  she 
composed  by  L.  L.  Da  Ponte,  junior,  in  w'hicii  the,;  cannot  speak  in  terms  too  high.  The  eldest  (Loui-  had  executed  the  air  Al  del  offerite.  Miss  Taylor 
Signorina  will  be  introduced  as  a  performer  of  an  sa)  gave  the  recitative,  “  And  God  said.  Let  there  likew’ise  pleased  and  edified  them  highly ;  her  A/aid 
Italian  Drama,  (something  similar  to  the  one  in '  be  light,”  and  tlie  beautiful  air,  “With  verdure  q/'L/angoWen  would  have  been  encored  w’ith  ea- 
Shakespcarc's  Hamlet,)  composed  for  the  occasion  j  clad,”  w’ith  that  exquisite  pathos  and  sweetness  gerness,  if  the  occasion  had  admitted  that  mark  of 
by  professor  L.  Da  Ponte.  Wo  really  believe  that  which  are  the  characteristics  of  this  lady’s  style,:  satisfaction.  The  two  overtures  were  well  play- 
tlic  plan  w'ill  succeed.  It  will  not  only  show  to  and  w’hich  constitute  the  potent  spell  by  w'hich  cd  by  the  orchestra:  Mr.  Hupfeld  excelled,  and 
advantage  the  rapidly  improving  talent  of  the  !  she  binds  and  leads  captive  the  hearts  of  all  who  excited  loud  plaudits,  as  usual,  in  his  Rondo. — 
Signorina,  but  be  a 5o/td  benefit  to  the  undertaker.!  come  within  the  sphere  of  her  attraction,  that  The  Signorina's  demeanor  ingratiated  her  with 
We  think  also,  that,  as  the  Signorina  is  to  be  the,  have  any  soul  for  “  the  liquid  melody  of  sweet  every  observer  ;  her  dilfidence,  and  the  effects  of  a 
only  female  performer  in  the  piece,  and  to  have !  sounds,”  in  vocal  music.  recent  cold,  w^ere  felt  in  her  first  air  ;  her  voice  re- 

no  favored  rival  to  contend  with,  will,  for  the  first  i  Miss  Emma  Gillingham  sung  the  solo  “  Sweet  covered  its  full  and  firm  tone,  and  her  manner  be- 
time,  bo  judged  with  impartiality.  By  this  plan  ;  Bird,”  in  a  stylo  by  no  means  calculated  to  dimin-  came  more  confident,  in  her  subsequent  exertions; 
she  w’ill  have  an  opportunity  to  give  a^  true  idea  ish  the  favorable  estimation  in  W’hich  she  is  held,  the  spirit  and  power  which  she  carried  into  the 
of  her  pow’ers,  and  the  method  of  singing  approved  i  Her  voice  possesses  considerable  compass  and  vo-  final  grand  duetto,  awakened,  as  wo  believe,  uni- 
of,  at  the  present  time,  by  the  most  cultivated  na-  jliimc  ;  her  shake  is  close,  rigidly  correct,  possess-  versal  notice.  On  the  whole,  the  concert  proved 
4  t:>  rr,!  .  r.  .1  •  1  •  .  1  iug  mucli  brilHaiicy.  Her  sounds  are  to  the  sense  |  decidedly  successful ;  the  composition  of  the  audi- 

of  hearing,  what  verdure  is  to  the  eye,  what  the ;  tory  was  such  as  could  not  fail  to  content  any  first 
I  odours  of  the  rose  are  to  the  smell,  what  the  deli- [rate  performer  ;  all,  we  are  sure,  retired  with 
I  cate  yet  luxurious  taste  of  the  richest  fluids  con- ‘■agreeable  impressions  and  without  lassitude,”  • 


year.  J  ne  long  period  of  Garcia’s /rou/if 
amongst  us — a  fact  extraordinary  in  itself — was 
sufficiently  indicative  of  public  opinion. 


ITALIAN  DRAMA. 


We  hear,  that  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  Thea- 


•  ..M  * 

tions  in  Europe.  The  music  of  this  drama  is  to 
be  chosen  from  Rossini,  Vaccaj,  Generali,  Mer- 
cadante,  and  Mozart,  and  adapted  to  new  verses 
by  the  skill  of  the  poet. 


THE  EUTERPEIAD 


YES,  JENNIE,  BY  THAT  AWFIP  NAME  r 

IN  ANSWEH  TO  A  CAMERONIAN  LOVE  SONG,  IN  THE  POEMS  OF  NITRSDALE  AND  OALLOWAY. 


By  J.  jolly 


CON  ENERQIA 


fu’  Name,  I  ha’  plighted  thee  *  my 


“  Yes,  Jennie 


that  ance  hath  warm’d  to  thee.  It 


[  HP 

1 

•I 


THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


AD  LIB, 


gold, 


Though  chill  the  grip  of  po  -  ver  -  ty,  Shall 


cold.” 


Sure  as  the  dawn’s  but  breaking  now 
Foretells  the  coming  day, 

Sae  sure  thy  Jennie’s  honest  vow 
Bespeaks  her  thine  for  aye. 

Weel  may  the  ties  o’  warldly  minds 
Frail  and  uncertain  prove, 

It 's  nae  sae  brittle  chain  that  binds 
Hearts  touch’d  by  heavenly  love. 


“  O  could  ye  think  but  half  I  feel 
About  ye,  when  in  prayer — 
Before  a  mercy -seat  1  kneel, 

Te ’d  ken  your  name  is  there  ! 

’T  is  there  I  learn  what ’t  is  but  one 
In  heart  and  soul  to  be  ; 

’T  is  then  1  canna  bu  alaue. 

Ye  ’re  aye  my  company. 


SLOWLY  WEARS  THE  DAY,  LOVE. 

ARRANGED  FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAO,  BT  R.  L.  W. 

•  •  •  • 


IV. 

“  Tour  words  o’  kindness  thriU  me  thro’ — 
I ’m  joyful  though  I  greet ; 

This  heart  shall  cease  to  beat  for  you. 
When  it  nae  more  can  beat : 

Ev’n  then,  if  hope  but  whisper  right. 
Again  I  ’ll  see  your  face, 

And  clearer  still,  in  glory’s  light. 

Than  in  the  light  of  grace.” 


30  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


_  THE  DRAMA.  Febniary,‘^.a^  Drury  Lane  that  it  was  in  Semiramide  tliat  the  first  symp- 

p  rp  T_  ^  ,  TAcafre,  Auber’s  Opera,  La  Fiancee^  in  an  toms  of  such  change  became  perceptible.  She 

‘‘  Rnkrhu  nr  n^TniP  n/* ♦  abridged  'form,  was  brought  out  under  the  title  has,  since  then,  made  great  progress  in  this  (to 
i  »;  a  0.A  »  «o  her)  n„.l  p..!’..  The  .he  Jb. 

performed  four  times  to  jrood  houses.  The  piece  It  is  the  same  story  as  The  Corpo-  tamed,  determined  her  resolution  of  no  longer 

lias  received  much  applause  both  from  an  audi-  Weddings  produced  not  long  since  at  restraining  her  talent  to  the  surprising  execu- 

cnce  and  the  public  press — to  depart  from  whicli  Covent  Garden.  There^is  some  pretty  music  tion  of  intricate  passages,  wliich  are  in  some 
would  be  unfashionable,  and  almost  next  to  im-  of  the  very  light  kind  in  the  present  operett.a  port  without  the  pale  of  dramatic  music.  She 
posiblc.  The  poem  from  which  the  plot  is  bor-  U  differs  in  general  character  from  the  j  in  the  difficult  part  of  Protagonist^ 

rowed,  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  drama-  TzzcZZo,  of  the  same  composer,  and  he  did  not,  i  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  opening 
list  to  work  out  a  successful  production  ;  and  this  we  feel  assured,  intend  it  to  enter  into  any  com-  i  ^^ovement,  a  fatal  rock  to  most  who  have  un¬ 
it  appears,  Mr.  Cox  has  done.  We  arc,  however,  petition  with  his  popular  and  preceding  work,  jdertaken  the  character, has  no  difficulty  for  her. 
inclined  to  find  fault  with  it.  The  first  and  great-  Madame  Vestris  and  Listoii  are  the  main  props  In  the  cavatina,  in  the  duct  with  Arsace,  in 
cst  objection  is,  it  is  much  too  long;  2dly,  there  of  the  piece,  which  is  lively,  full  of  incident  and  that  with  Assur,  which,  on  this  occasion,  had 
are  too  many  entrances  and  exits  without  ob-  jj-aws  audiences— the  best  test  of  merit,  ac-  been  taken  from  the  second  to  the  first  act— 

vTo  elfresiiL"” n?nee  cordiiig  to  a  manager’s  notion  of  the  word.  j  in  short,  in  the  finale,  slie  evinced  a  variety  of 

diprmty  to  expression  ‘  as  prince  Rupert  says  ”  ^  talent  and  resources  which  is  the  fieaw  ft/eaf 

mlfsle  iTttWfwIdeb  CovcHt  Garden  Theatre.— An  Oratorio  was  I  of  dramatic  singing.  Such  is  her  superiority, 

mu  1C,  w  eh  IS  original,  IS  of  a  light  kind,  gjyen  at  this  Tlieatre  on  the  30th  of  January,  that  the  other  singers  can  with  difficultv  sus- 

“y.”’  “  The  overture  “we’hTvc"  noVya  11^“^!  con-'  i  P’®  aH'ii'’ersary  of  Charles’  martyrdom.  This ;  tain  themselves  beside  her.  Even  Madame  Pi- 
eequently  can  say  nothing  of  its  merits.  m  which  the  manager  r  sarom  and  Inchidi  had  but  little  success  m  their 

The  splendid  manner  in  which  the  manager  has  I  P»‘'‘‘des  his  troops  before  the  public,  m  order  ^  duet,  though  they  sang  dwell;  all  applause 

produced  this  opera,  deserves  praise.  The  scene-  prove  their  number  and  ffieir  quality  before  was  reserved  for  Madlle.  Sontag. 
ry  is  entirely  new,  and  is  most  striking  and  ap-  j  regular  Lent  season  begins.*  It  appears,  by  I  In  Tancredi  the  difficulties  were  fewer — still 
propriate.  The  performers  at  each  ropresenta-  i  the  London  Spectator,  that  many  of  the  per- '  the  position  was  more  difficult,  as  she  had  to 
tion,  have  filled  well  their  parts.  Indeed,  the  sue- '  formers  failed  in  every  thing  they  attempted,  contend  with  Madame  Malibran,  who  also 
cess  of  the  piece  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  |  Four  of  the  principal  female  singers  had  never  I  knows  how  to  subdue  the  public,  and  force  it 
unquestioned  talent  in  the  actors  at  the  Park 'before  been  heard  of.  The  following  is  the  coii- 1  to  renounce  its  exclusive  preferences.  Thatper- 
Theatre.  Among  the  musical  performances  de-  eluding  paragraph  of  the  critique :  fection,  which  is  often  spoken  of  relatively,  is  ab-' 

serving  of  particular  notice,  we  would  point  out  “The  house  was  miserably  thin.  Without  isolate  in  the  duet  when  sung  by 

the  trio,  ‘‘Hark!  the  solemn  Curfew’s  sound,”  attraction,  people  will  not  pay  to  go  to  ^  these  surprising  women.  Madame  Malibran, 

^ng  by  Mesdames  Sharpe  and  Austin,  and  Mr.  qj.  oratorios;  and  this  evening  there!; who  profits  by  criticism,  thougli  it  be  not  al- 

Haydcn,  and  the  aira  and  chorus,  ^bed  Brig-  Some  of  the  audience  evinced  for  ways  pleasing  to  her,  assumed  a  tone  of  irony 

Shi^^d  Mr'lonl  Zr  '^bat  piirpose  they  were  sent  into  the  theatre,  extremely  well  suited  to  the  opening  of  this 

songi!  as  usual,  cxtremeiywell-but  of  her  feting  |  by  the  strict  impartiality  with  which  they  ap-jhluet,  and  aU  the  rest  of  the  piece  was  beyond 
we  cannot  speak  very  highly.  ./4  gm//c  Am/.-This  *  good  or  bad,  it  ^\  as  all  praise. 

lady  would  be  admired  just  as  much,  and  receive  ,  them.  Crowns  and  bouquets  were  abundantly 

greater  merited  approbation,  were  she  to  courtt  ^  *  •  r  thrown  upon  the  stage.  Madame  Malibran  of- 

less  applause  of  the  audience,  for  whatever  she  |  I^ossini  s  very  fine  opera  semi-scna,  ;  fered  them  to  Mdlle  Sontag,  who  in  herconfu- 
does. — The  band  played  in  perfect  unison,  were  |  Laura,  ^as  perlormea  r^re  on  the  4tli  gjQp  forgot  that  a  part  of  these  trophies  beloilg- 

vigilantly  prepared  to  cover  any  defect  on  well  chosen  title  of  jq  the  fair  Tancredi. 

stage,  and  accompanied  the  singers  in  a  beautiful-  i^inctta.  We  hardly  need  say,  that  this  is  the  _ 

ly  subdued  manner, We  could  not,  however,  see  |  French  piece,  fja  pie  voleuse,  which  was  vfrova 

much  to  admire  in  the  thumping  and  scraping  of i;  translated  into  Italian  for  Rossini,  and  now 

tlie  stringed  instruments,  in  the  accompaniment  to  jfrom  the  latter  into  English.  The  French  dra-‘  Madame  Pasta*  is  the  constant  theme  of  ad- 
the  song* entitled  “the  Sicilian  Knight.”  iina  was  produced  many  years  ago  at  the  Eng-;  “hratioii  here.  Her  success  in  Romeo  was 

Wo  understand,  that  the  music  of  this  opera,  jlish  Opera-House,  translated  and  adapted  by  jT^^tiplete.  This  can  scarcely  be  called  any 
has  been  selected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Berkley,  a  Mr.  Arnold  ;  and  the  Italian  opera  itself,  at  the !  longer  the  Romeo  of  Zingarelli ;  for  the  first 
gentleman  of  acknowledged  musical  skill.  We  King’s  Theatre  ill  1821.  i  3Ct,  as  HOW  played,  consists  of  a  cavatina  by 

believe  the  public  are  indebted  to  this  gentleman  |  Pacini,  another  by  Rossini,  and  a  quartet  from 

for  the  music  in  the  operas  of  the ‘‘Caliph  of  Bag-:  Braham. — Til  is  great  vocalist  does  not  \\\-\Hianca  e  Faliero,  In  the  second,  is  found 
dad,”  and  “Music  and  Prejudice.”  jteiid  to  accept  any  engagement  in  London  this  the  duet  from  Aurcliano  in  Palmira,  and  an 

We  hope  the  gifted  a^^or  of  ‘  Rokeby,  instead  |  ’yyg  heaj.thathe  actually  netted,  after -air  from  the  Romeo  of  Vaccaj.  The  third  act 

of  dramatising  a  story  told  by  another,  will  be  m- 1  ]^jg  expenses  were  paid,  upwards  of  £5,000,  i  alone  has  continued  in  its  primitive  state, 
duced  to  give  the  public  an  original  play.  |  Scotland  and  Ireland.  |  A  particular  circumstance  appears  to  have 

Mr.  Cooper  and  Miss  Kelly  are  engaged  at  the] -  ,  ,  i.  r  ,  had  much  influence  on  the  talent  of  tlie  great 

Tlicatro.  I  of  this  piece  and  on  the  effect  which 

The  Pearmans,  wkli  Mde.  Feron,  were  to  sing  the  Lent  season,  has  been  given  at  one  of  the  theatres  in  i  ihl  the  eve  Ot  the  rcpreseilta- 

at  the  Orleans  French  theatre,  on  the  11th  ult.,  London.  .tion,  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Juliet, 

0  -  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  near  Verona. 

The  following  abridged  articles  on  the  London,  Paris,  TARIS.  ,Tlie  sight  of  the  tonib  SO  powcrftllly  excitctl  the 

and  Verona  theatres,  are  taken  from  the  March  number  Thlatre  Italicn. — For  the  benefit  of  Mdlle.  jf’Cnsibilities  of  Pasta,  that  the  impression  was 
of  the  Harmonicon,  the  last  that  we  have  received.  Sontag,  Semiramide  and  Tancredi  were  select-  preserved  in  her  delineation  of  the  terri- 

LONDON.  ed  ;  and  tlie  crowds  assembled  to  witness  tlie  I’lc  scene  in  the  tliird  act,  in  which  she  rose  to 

On  the  6th  of  February  the  King's  Tliea-  last  appearance  of  this  wondcrfid  being,  were  *1'*’  liigbest  degree  of  tlie  patlictic. 
tre  opened  its  doors,  and  commenced  the  sea- ,  the  best  testimonies  of  tlie  effect,  which  lias  f<>l-  f  TTTadamc  P.  U  considered  i.y  many  who  have  heard 
son  with  Semiramide.  Mr.  Hochsa  is  noJ  lowed  her  recent  unexampled  improvement  m  to  be  second  to  no  »nmc  donne  in  Eurone 
longer  director  of  the  music;  and  one  of  the']  the  style  of  dramatic  expression.  TliePrenchi  ’  ^ ^  * 

'  good  consequences  of  his  removal,  is  the  re-ji  critics  declare  that  it  was  coquettish  in  her  to  j 
turn  to  the  orchestra  of  those  unmatched  per-  become  so  perfect,  just  before  she  left  them. .  gottingkn. 

_  .r-ki  .-n  ,  ..  .•  .11.1 _ _ _  _ i*i.  n*.ni_ci _ A-.-  ^  _ 


VERONA. 


duced  to  give  the  public  an  original  play. 

Mr.  Cooper  and  Miss  Kelly  are  engaged  at  the 
Park  Theatre. 


Italian  theatres,  as  a  singer  with  a  bass  voice,  it  was  composed  :  without  ceasing  to  be  grace- j  brated  vocalist  made  her  appearance,  she  was 
This  Opera,  to  which  some  of  the  daily  cri-  ful,  she  imparted  to  it  an  energy  to  which  the  greeted  with  loud  and  imanimons  applause.  On 

tics  have  applied  the  epithets  “  charming,”  public  had  been  strangers.  her  stepping  into  her  carriage,  the  enthusiasm 

“  delit^htful,”  and  so  forth,  is  nearly  the  worst  It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  of  her  admirers  was  carried  to  such  a  pitciu 

of  Rossini’s  works  ;  one  air  and  the  quintet  are!  remarked  the  change  in  Madlle.  Sontag’s  man-  [that  they  took  the  horses  from  the  carriage,  and 

the  only  pieces  in  it  at  all  bearable.  Iner  of  feeling  and  expressing  dramatic  music,  lidragged  it  to  the  hotel  where  she  resided. 
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M1SCEI<I<ANE01T9  I/ITERATIJRE. 

A  temple  decorated  with  every  romantic  emhelliihment  of  fancy— 
a  ihrubbery  that  Shenetone  might  envy,  bloomi  here — music  that  might 
have  charmed  Calypso  and  her  nymphs,  is  heard,  and  philosophy  ofilers 
all  the  secrets  of  nature.— fTirf. 


ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 


LINES 

Addressed  to  a  young  lady,  who  repeated,  but  would  not  show  the 
writer  a  copy  of  the  verses  she  had  written. 

Ah!  why,  my  charming  friend,  refuse 
To  show  the  dictates  of  your  muse  ? 

'Why  thus  restrain  her  flight? 

Due  fostering  praise  would  bid  her  soar 
To  heights  unknown,  untried  before, 

In  fancy’s  region  bright. 

Time  w’ill  soon  ring  her  parting  knell, 

If  left  to  pine  in  memory’s  cell, 

And  bid  her  sing  no  more  ; 

E’en  friendship’s  echo  tries  in  vain 
To  catch  and  tell  the  fleeting  strain. 

Your  dulcet  accents  pour. 

The  raptured  swain  who  roves  at  eve, 

Thus  hears  the  choral  sea- nymphs  weave 
Their  floating  melody  ; 

He  lists  again  ;  ’tis  borne  away 
By  gales  that  mournful  seem  to  say, 

“  Such  sounds  were  born  to  die.  ”  DELIUS. 


LIFE’S  SrXXY  SPOTS. 

BV  WILLIAM  LEGGETT. 

Though  life’s  a  dark  and  thorny  path. 

Its  goal  the  silent  tomb. 

It  vet  some  spots  of  sunshine  hath, 

That  smile  amidst  the  gloom  ; 

The  friend  who  weal  and  woe  partakes. 
Unchanged  whate’er  our  lot. 

Who  kindly  soothes  the  heart  that  aches— 
Is  sure  a  sunny  spot. 

The  wife,  who  half  our  burden  bears. 

And  utters  not  a  moan  ; 

Whose  ready  hand  wipes  off  our  tears ; 
Unheeded  all  her  own  ; 

Who  treasures  every  kindly  word, 

Each  harsher  one  forgot. 

And  carols  lightly  as  a  bird— 

She’s  too  a  sunny  spot. 

The  child  who  lifts  at  mom  ana  eve 
In  prayer  its  tiny  voice  ; 

Who  grieves  whene’er  its  parents  grieve, 
Ami  joys  when  they  rejoice  : 

In  whose  bright  eye  young  genius  glows. 
Whose  heart  w  ithout  a  blot, 

Is  fresh  and  luire  as  summer’s  rose— 

That  child’s  a  sunny  spot. 

There’s  yet  uj>on  life’s  weary  road 
One  spot  ot  brighter  glow, 

Where  sorrow  half  forgets  its  load. 

And  tears  no  longer  flow  : 

Friendship  may  wither,  love  decline. 

Our  child  dishonor  blot ; 

But  still  undim’d  that  spot  will  shine— 
Religion  lights  that  spot. 


THE  HABBATII  EVE. 

BV  MISS  E.  BOGART. 

“  Those  evening  bells,  those  evening  bells, 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells 
or  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  lust  I  heard  their  soothing  chime.** 

The  Sabbath  eve  is  come  with  soothing  power. 
To  shed  its  influence  o’er  the  t^light  hour. 

Hush’d  are  the  worldly  cares  ofiife — the  scene 
Is  sweet  and  solemn,  traiupiil  and  serene. 

The  toils  of  business,  and  the  “hum  of  men,” 
Wait  for  the  morning  sun  to  rise  again. 

Suspended  are  the  things  of  carnal  care, 

The  spirit  of  devotion’s  every  where. 

Pride  shrinks  into  itself,  w  ithin  the  heart. 

Ambition  dares  not  its  wild  hopes  impart. 

While  in  the  chiming  of  the  “evening  bells,” 

The  silent  voice  of  pure  religion  dwells. 

Religion,  were  our  aspirations  given 
To  thee,  with  less  of  earth  and  more  of  Heaven, 
How  should  we  feel  the  vanity  that  lies 
On  all  this  world’s  best,  highest  destinies : 

How  lessened  would  the  consequence  appear, 

Of  what  the  heart  nmst  loves,  most  values  here : 
How  trivial,  fortune’s  glittering  things  would  seem. 
How  fame  and  praise  would  melt  into  a  dream : 
How  passing  short  the  longest  life  would  be, 

Held  up  to  view  with  an  Eternity  ! 


This  Sabbath  Eve  I  hovv  sweetly  mild  its  power  / 

Over  my  spirit’s  melancholy  hour  : 

While  the  deep  quiet  of  the  city  falls 
On  each  stray  thought,  and  back,  the  memory  calls 
Of  childhood’s  years  ;  when  in  tne  village  bell 
There  seemed  a  calm,  and  ever  holy  spell. 

The  ancient  church,  where  the  whole  village  went 
With  one  accord,  in  thought  and  heart  intent 
Upon  their  Sabbath  duties — Oh,  those  days 
Of  peace  and  innocence  !  how  bright  their  rays 
Shine  through  the  gathered  clouds  of  after  years. 

And  number  long  past  smiles,  with  later  tears. 

This  Sabbath  Eve  !  how  gently  does  it  come. 

With  its  benignant  influence  o’er  my  home. 

How  does  it  bring,  with  memories  mixed  with  pain. 
Assurance  of  the  blessings  that  remain. 

Again  I  listen  to  the  “  evening  bells  ;” 

Again  their  sad  and  solemn  music  swells 
Far  upwards  on  the  breeze,  as  if  to  bear, 

Amidst  the  tones  which  float  upon  the  air, 

The  hopes,  the  wishes,  and  the  thoughts  above. 

Like  the  [)ure  incense,  offered  up,  of  love. 

Away,  vain  dreams  of  unforgotten  things. 

To  w'hich  my  mind  so  fondly,  closely  clings ! 

Away  !  my  proud,  unyielding  spirit  turns 

From  past  regrets,  and  the  heart’s  murmurings  spurns. 

Oh,  let  the  Sabbath  my  wild  thoughts  control. 

And  Lethe’s  stream  its  dead’ning  waters  roll 
O’er  some  few  years,  that  thus  the  future  scene. 

Bear  not  the  deep  impressions  of  what  has  been. 

HORACE.— BOOK  IV.  ODE  3. 

Quern  tu  Melpomene  semel,  4'C. 

TRANSLATED  BY  L.  WILMER. 

O,  queen  of  melody,  auspicious  power, 

^  That  smiled  benignant  on  my  natal  hour ; 

Not  he  whose  childhood  claim’d  thy  guardian  care 
Shall  in  the  far-famed  Isthmian  games  appear; 

Nor  urge  the  foaming  courser  o’er  the  plain. 

Nor  strive  the  victor’s  diadem  to  gain  ; 

Nor  yet  the  humbled  pride  of  monarchs  show. 

Leading  in  shameful  bonds  the  captive  foe. 

But  on  thy  banks,  O  Tiber,  will  he  rove. 

Whose  waters  murmur  through  the  thick-leaved  grove 
And  fertile  field;  there  the  ^olian  lyre. 

Sacred  to  thee,  thou  goddess,  shalt  inspire  ! 

Rome,  first  of  cities,  places  me  among 
Her  laurel’d  poets,  venerated  throng. 

And  slander  now  no  more  can  wound  me  with  her  tongue! 
O  thou,  who  from  the  silent  shell  canst  bring 
Such  notes  divine,  as  dying  cygnets  sing ; — 

O  muse,  the  sweetest  that  awakes  the  lyre, 

Still  would  my  verses  and  my  song  inspire ; 

’Tis  by  thv  help  that  I  no  rival  own. 

But  as  the  first  of  lyric  bards  am  shown— 

That  living,  I  can  admiration  raise. 

To  thee,  O  goddess,  shall  belong  the  praise. 

Phil.  Album. 


SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

Clusters  of  lovely  children  stood  around 
God’s  altar — and  I  heard  a  gentle  sound 
Like  the  soft  plaint  of  doves — it  was  the  prayer. 

By  Childhood’s  lisping  lips  made  vocal  there  ; 

And  two  fair  girls,  like  angels,  moved  intent 
Upon  a  work  of  love,  and  as  they  bent 
O’er  their  young  charge  with  sweetly  anxious  care, 
Sure  ’twas  no  sin  to  worship  beings  so  fair. 

I  love  to  look  on  woman,  when  her  eye 
Beams  with  the  radiant  light  of  Charity  ; 

I  love  to  look  on  woman,  when  her  face 
Glows  with  religion’s  pure  and  peaceful  grace  ; 

O,  then  to  her  the  loveliness  is  given. 

Which  thrills  the  heart  of  man  like  dreams  of  heaven. 


TRIUMPHANT  MUSIC. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

f  Wherefore  and  whither  bear’st  thou  up  my  spirit. 

On  eagle  wings  through  every  plume  that  thrill  f 
It  hath  no  crown  of  victory  to  inherit — 

^  Be  still,  triumphant  Harmony  !  be  still ! 

Thine  arc  no  sounds  for  earth,  thus  proudly  swelling 
,  Into  rich  floods  of  joy  ;  it  is  but  pain 
,  To  mount  so  high,  yet  find  on  high  no  dwelling, 

I  To  sink  so  fast,  so  heavily  again. 

No  sounds  for  earth  ?  *  Yes,  to  young  chieftain  dying 
I  On  his  own  Battle  field  at  set  of  sun, 

I  With  his  freed  country’s  banner  o’er  him  flying, 
j  Well  might’st  thou  speak  of  Fame’s  high  guerdon  w 

No  sounds  for  earth  ?  Y,es  for  the  martyr,  leading 
Unto  victorious  Death  serenelv  on, 

For  patriot  by  his  rescued  altars  bleeding. 

Thou  hast  a  voice  in  each  majestic  tone. 

But  speak  not  thus  to  one  whose  heart  is  beating 
Against  life’s  narrow  bound,  in  conflict  vain  ! 

For  iiower,  for  joy,  high  hope,  and  rapturous  greeting. 
Thou  wak’st  lone  thirst — be  hushed,  exulting  strain. 

Be  hushed,  or  breathe  of  grief!  of  exile  yearnings 
Under  the  w  illows  of  the  stranger-shore  ; 

Breathe  of  the  soul’s  untold  and  restless  burnings, 

For  looks,  tones,  footsteps  that  return  no  more. 

Breathe  of  deep  love — a  lonely  vigil  keeping 
Through  the  night  hours  o’er  wasted  health  to  pine. 
Rich  thoughts  and  sad,  like  faded  rose  leaves  heaping, 
In  the  shut  heart,  at  once  a  tomb  and  shrine. 

Orj  >ass  as  if  thy  spirit  notes  came  sighing 

From  worlds  beneath  some  blue  Elysian  sky  : 
Breathe  of  repose,  the  pure,  the  bright,  ih’  undying— 
Of  joy  no  more — bewildering  Harmony. 


on. 


EARLY  PROMENADING. 

How  sweet  the  landscape !  morning  twines 
Her  tresses  round  the  brow  of  day. 

And  bright  mists  o’er  the  forest  pines 
Like  happy  spirits  float  away. 

As  that  surly  old  monarch  Winter,  has  march 
ed  off  to  resume  his  icy  sceptre  in  the  north,  and 
as  every  thing  around  us  presents  a  cheerful 
and  exhilerating  aspect,  we  take  the  occasion  to 
proffer  a  little  advice  to  the  ladies ;  not  on  any 
topic  of  dry  and  husky  morality ;  not  on  the 
hackneyed,  but  ever-pleasing  subject  of  matri¬ 
mony;  not  on  foibles,  or  fashions;  but,  on  a 
subject  in  which  all  are  interested  who  prize 
the  blessings  of  health,  and  desire  the  enjoyment 
of  innocent  and  rational  pleasures. 

WTiat,  permit  us  to  ask,  can  be  more  inno¬ 
cent  and  rational  than  an  early  promenade  on- a 
fine  morning  in  spring  or  summer,  after  having 
recovered  from  the  lassitude  of  the  preceding 
day,  by  a  gentle  and  sweet  repose  during  the 
night.  To  those  w  ho  have  never  tasted  one  of 
rthe  thousand  delights  which  flow  from  this 
I  indulgence,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  ade- 
1  quate  idea  of  them,  by  language.  \\Tiow*ith- 
■!out  having  beheld,  can  imagine  the  splendid 
,  beauty  of  the  scene  by  the  rising  sun  ?  The 
tops  of  the  misty  hills  glowdng  wdth  liquid  gold? 
the  trees,  and  plants,  and  shrubs  glittering  with 
millions  of  sparkluig  diamonds  and  gems  of 
every  hue  ?  The  smooth  surface  of  the  river, 
like  one  broad  sheet  of  bright  and  polished  sil- 
I  ver  expanded  to  the  view  ?  or,  the  balmy  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  air,  as  it  flow's  gently  around  us, 
imparting  health,  and  improving  every  charm  ? 
The  pure  and  balmy  breeze  of  moniing !  Oh, 

It  comes  so  fresh,  so  calm,  so  sweet, 

It  draws  the  heart  from  its  retreat, 

To  mingle  with  the  glories,  born 
In  the  first  holy  light  of  morn. 

Wlio  could  behold  such  a  scene,  and  not  feel 
.  its  influence  on  the  heart  and  mind,  softening 
■I all  the  asperities  of  the  one,  and  elevating  the 
j!  other  to  contemplate,  with  a  holy  serenity,  the 
|j  wisdom  and  beneficence,  of  the  Divine  Au- 
I  thor  of  all  those  glories  and  mercies  ?  But, 
independent  of  these  inducements  to  quit  the 
jdow'iiy  couch,  w'here  luxury  engenders  ener¬ 
vating  sloth,  and  w'astcs  the  languishing  form, 
other  advantages  invite  ‘‘to  meet  the  sun 
upon  the  upland  lawn,”  and  hail  the  new  -born 
day.  The  system  is  thus  invigorated  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  renew’ed  exercise  from  the  repose  of  the 
night.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  then  unim¬ 
paired  ;  and  the  energies  of  the  body  possessed 
of  all  their  elasticity. 

Let  us  urge  the  ladies  to  make  an  effort  for 
I  a  few'  mornings  to  quit  their  love-dreaming  pil- 
jjlmvs.  Let  us  behold  their  fair  forms  gliding  a- 
I'long  the  banks  of  the  smooth  and  placid  river, 
‘land  their  lovely  cheeks  blooming  with  the 
'■freshness  of  the  breeze,  as  the  zephyrs  pL.y 
I: around  them.  If  to  charm  and  enchant  be 
J  their  desire,  the  morning  w'alk  will  render  them 
■  doubly  charming  and  enchanting,  and  the 
jj  benefits  they  will  experience  in  health,  beauty, 
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and  cheerfulness  will  give  an  interest  to  the 
pleasing  recreation,  which  they  will  afterwards 

be  unwilling  to  sacrifice  to  any  other  indul¬ 
gence.  Laotiofburgb  Gazette. 


WOMAN. 

Nor  less  shall  thy  fair  ones  to  glory  ascend. 

And  genius  and  beauty  in  harmony  blend  ; 

The  graces  of  form  shall  awake  pure  desire, 

And  tne  charms  of  the  soul  still  enliven  the  fire  ; 
Their  sweetness  unmingled,  their  ma  nners  refined. 
And  virtue’s  bright  image  impress’d  on  the  mind. 

With  peace  and  soft  rapture  shall  teach  life  to  glow. 
And  light  up  a  smile  on  the  aspect  of  wo.  Dwig^ht. 

How  lonely  and  isolated  a  creature  man 
would  be,  though  surrounded  by  the  blaze  of 
his  own  proud  intellect,  were  it  not  for  the  gen¬ 
tle  and  cheering  assiduities  of  woman — lovely 
woman.  For  there  are  times  when  even  the  most 
high  and  exalted,  lay  aside  the  sceptre  of  power, 
seasons  when  even  the  philosopher  and  states¬ 
man  cease  their  labors,  and  indulge  in  the  soft 
and  winning  blandishments  of  feminine  love¬ 
liness.  If  in  support  of  these  assertions  it  were 
necessary  to  adduce  proof,  you  might  cast  your 
eyes  along  the  bright  page  of  history  and  be¬ 
hold  an  Alexander,  the  terror  of  the  world, 
sheathing  the  sword  of  conquest,  and  tuning 
the  soft  lute  of  love ;  a  Mark  Anthony  captive  i 
to  the  fascinations  of  the  queenly  Cleopatra ;  1 
and  the  ever  great  Socrates  won  by  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  an  Athenian  dame.  The  Poet,  he 
feels,  deeply  feels,  the  tender  enthralment  of 
woman,  drawing  his  inspiration  from  her  eyes 
and  heart,  she  forms  the  elysium  of  his  dreams. 
How  charming  then  is  woman — in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  prosperty,  forming  as  she  does  by  her 
power  a  very  atmosphere  of  love  and  light ;  j 
and  thus  may  she  be  viewed  in  the  associate ' 
offices  of  friend  and  wife — there  she  is  also  an 
Angel  of  sympathy.  In  the  extremity  of  wo, 
she  rises  superior  to  the  amiable  weakness  of  her 
nature,  and  assumes  even  masculine  firmness. 
Her  power  to  bear  up  under  the  accumulated 
ills  of  life,  to  pour  the  oil  into  the  wounds  of 
sorrow  and  assuage  the  grief  of  man,  are  finely 
and  eloquently  described  in  Mrs.  Hemans’ 
“  Records  of  Women” — and  here  let  me  bear 
\  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  this  lady,  who 
shines  as  resplendently  in  the  walks  of  private 
life,  in  the  fulfilling  of  domestic  duties,  as  in 
the  scintillations  of  her  acknowledged  genius. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  universally  known,  that  Mrs. 
Hemans  has  been  abandoned  by  her  husband, 
for  a  paramour,  left  pennyless,  and  that  she 
has  continued  to  support  from  that  time,  and 
does  at  present,  an  expensive  family,  by  her  in¬ 
dividual  exertions !  Foregoing  the  ease  and  ele¬ 
gancies  of  life,  she  is  coining  her  very  heart’s 
blood  to  rear  up  her  treasured  offspring.  Is 
not. here,  then,  a  noble  exemplification  of  wo- 5 
man’s  worth  and  devotedness  ?  If  this  lady  |i 
has  received  the  merited  meed  of  admiration  | 
for  her  delightful  strains  in  two  hemispheres,  i 
independent  of  any  extraneous  reason,  is  she ! 
not  then  doubly  commendable,  in  the  new  light 
in  which  we  place  her?  Woman,  it  may  be;: 
asserted,  in  every  situation  of  life,  whether  in  [ 
weal  or  wo,  is  the  bright  political  star  which  j 
we  should  render  up  the  homage  of  our  hearts 
to,  for  it  ever  beameth  steady  and  benignly  on 
our  good  or  ill-fortunes. 


Selected. 


Exercise. — Throughout  all  nature,  want 
of  motion  indicates  weakness,  corruption,  inan¬ 
imation,  and  death.  Trenck  in  his  damp  prison, 
leaped  about  like  a  lion,  in  his  fetters  of  seven¬ 
ty  pounds  weight,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
health :  and  an  illustrious  physician  observes, 
“I  know  not  which  is  most  necessary  to  the 


support  of  the  human  frame, or  motion 
Were  the  exercise  of  the  body  attended  to  in  a 
corresponding  degree  with  that  of  the  mind, 
men  of  great  learning  would  be  more  healthy 
and  vigorous — of  more  general  talents — of  am¬ 
pler  practical  knowledge — more  happy  in  their 
domestic  lives — more  enterprising,  and  more 
attached  to  their  duties  as  men. — In  fine,  it  may 
with  much  propriety  be  said,  that  the  highest 
refinement  of  the  mind  without  improvement 
of  the  body,  can  never  present  any  thing  more 
than  half  a  human  being.  Joumai  of  Health. 

Quarrels  of  Authors. — The  friendship 
between  Pope  and  Addison,  says  a  lively  wri¬ 
ter,  was  interrupted  by  one  of  those  weakness- 1 
es,  which,  in  every  age  has  characterized  the* 
infirmities  of  Grenius.  Tempers  of  watchful 
delicacy  gather  up  in  silence  and  darkness,  mo¬ 
tives  so  shadowy  in  their  origin,  and  of  such 
minute  growth,  that  never  breaking  out  into 
any  minute  act,  they  escape  all  other  eyes  but 
those  of  the  parties  themselves.  These  causes 
of  enmity  are  too  subtle  to  bear  the  touch ;  they 
cannot  be  inquired  after,  nor  can  they  be  de¬ 
scribed  ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  the  minds 
of  such  men  have  quarrelled,  rather  than  they 
themselves ;  they  utter  no  complaints,  but  they 
avoid  each  other.  All  the  world  perceived  that 
two  authors  of  the  finest  genius  had  separated, 
from  motives,  on  which  both  were  silent,  but 
which  evidently  operated  with  equal  force  on 
both.  These  two  rival  wits,  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Gay^  Steele^  and  others,  had  an  in¬ 
terview  which  onl}^  ended  in  strengthening 
their  literary  quarrel ;  and  sent  back  the  en¬ 
raged  satirist  to  his  inkstand,  where  he  com¬ 
posed  a  portrait,  for  wffiich  Addison  was  made  j! 
to  sit  with  the  fine  chiar^  oscuro  of  Horace,! 
and  with  as  awful  and  vindictive  features,  as' 
the  sombre  hand  of  Juvenal  could  have  de-' 
signed.  | 

Nature. — The  Empress  Josephine  used  to : 
send  from  Paris  bales  of  toys,  playthings,  pup-  ,1 
pets,  &c.,  to  her  grand  children ;  among  others,  || 
Napoleon,  the  little  son  of  Louis,  used  to  receive 
an  ample  share  while  at  the  Hague.  One  new  !| 
year’s  day,  the  queen  Hortense  received  an  im-j| 
mense  case  full  of  the  most  ingenious  toys  that  j 
the  invention  of  Grancher  and  Giroux  could  1 
devise.  Young  Napoleon  was  sitting  looking  ' 
out  of  the  window  into  the  park,  and  appeared , 
to  receive  with  indifference  all  the  presents  i| 
spread  before  him;  he  still  persevered  in  gazing ii 
down  the  long  avenue  that  led  from  his  win-, 
dovv.  The  queen  disappointed  at  not  seeing! 
him  so  happy  as  she  had  expected,  asked  him  |! 
if  he  was  not  grateful  to  his  grandmamma  for| 
having  taken  such  pains  to  procure  him  all  the! 
pretty  things  before  him  7  “  Oh !  yes,  mamma, 

I  am  very  grateful ;  ”  “  but  do  not  all  these 
playthings  amuse  you?”  “  Yes,  mamma,  but” — 
But  what  ?  ”  “I  want  very  much — something 
also.”  “Tell  me  what  it  is;  I  promise  it  to’ 
i  you,  my  boy.”  “  Oh  mamma,  but  you  would  not, ) 
lam  sure.”  “Is  it  money  for  the  poor?”!; 
“Papa  gave  me  that  this  morning,  and  it  is  al-1 
ready  distributed;  it  is — ”  “Come,  speak  out,!j 
you  know  how  much  I  love  you,  so  you  may  be ! 
sure  that  I  would  begin  the  new-year  with 
something  you  would  like ;  come  then,  my  dear 
darling,  what  is  it  you  want  ?  ” — “  Mamma,  1 1 
want  to  walk  in  that  pretty  mud,  which  I  seej 
out  at  the  window ;  that  would  amuse  me  more 
than  any  thing  else.” 

If  you  can  be  well  without  health,  you  can 
be  happy  without  virtue. 


THE  drunkard’s  TREE. 

The 
Sin  of 

DRUNKENNESS, 

Expels  Reason,  drowns 
Memory,  distempers  the  Body^ 

Defaces  Beauty,  diminishes  Strength, 
Corrupts  the  Blood,  inflames  the  Liver^ 
Weakens  the  Brain,  turns  Men  into  walking 
Hospitals,  causes  internal,  external,  and  incurswle 
Wounds  ;  is  a  Witch  to  the  Senses,  a  Devil 
To  the  Soul,  a  Thief  to  the  Purse,  thd 
Beggar’s  companion,  a  Wife’s  woe, 

And  Children’s  sorrow  ;  makes 
Man  become  a  Beast  and 
A  Self-murderer,  who 
Drinks  to  others’ 
good  health  and 
robs  himself  of 
his  own!  nor 
is  this  all 
It  exposes  to  the 
Divine 
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Such  are 
some  of 
the  evils  spring¬ 
ing  from  tne  root 
OF  DRUNKENNESS. 


Singular  Proposal. — A  young  lady  came 
over  from  a  great  distance  “  to  be  cured,”  and 
when  I  asked  her  what  w^as  her  complaint,  she 
replied,  “  As  to  that  matter  I  believe  there  is 
not  a  single  complaint  under  the  sun  w  hich  I 
have  not  got.”  Here  was  a  fine  catalogue  of 
disorders !  I  asked  if  she  wTre  married  or  sin¬ 
gle  ;  ‘  Single,’  was  the  answ  er.  I  then  told  her 
that  so  many  complaints  w  hich  she  seemed  to 
have,  could  only  be  cured  by  a  husband  !  At 
w  hich  observ'ation  she  was  exceedingly  exaspe¬ 
rated  :  but  her  anger  terminated  in  a  proposal 
to  marry  me !  I  never  was  more  surpris^  in 
my  life,  and  looked  quite  stupid ! 

Hzrdjr’t  TrzvtU  !■  Mesioo. 

Trick  of  a  Beggar. — A  beggar  boy  made 
application  to  a  farmer’s  w  ife  for  relief,  and  w^as 
refused  ; — on  which  the  boy,  with  an  arch  look, 
informed  the  good  dame  that  he  would,  if  she 
w'ould  give  him  a  slice  of  bread  and  cheese,  put 
her  in  possession  of  a  secret  which  w’ould  be  of 
service  to  her  all  the  days  of  her  life;  the  boon 
w^as  granted,  and  the  boy,  agreeably  to  his 
word,  remarked,  “If  you  knit  a  knot  on  the 
end  of  your  thread,  you  will  never  lose  your 
first  stitch.” 


Liberality. — There  is  no  object  in  nature 
and  the  w’orld  without  its  gf>od,  useful,  or  amia¬ 
ble  side.  He  wiio  discovers  that  side  first  in 
inanimate  things,  i.s  sagacious;  and  he  who  dis¬ 
covers  it  first  in  animate,  is  liberal. 

A  Fine  Name. — An  Irish  paper  stales  that  a  Mr. 
Lysaght  has  been  married  at  Ennis,  to  Anne 
Mountprevit  Noble  Fitzero  Shoulderman  Cox  O’¬ 
Kelley,  daughter  of  Patrick  O’Kelley,  Esq.  Cas¬ 
cade  Lodge. 
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